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mothers." While conceding that those kinds 
of investigation add to our understanding, 
Ferling considers them unexciting and apt to 
put off students and casual readers. As a result, 
he has chosen three "dead white men" in an ef- 
fort to reemphasize the importance of leader- 
ship in the outcome of the main events of the 
American Revolution. 

Ferling's technique is to compare the lives 
of George Washington, John Adams, and 
Thomas Jefferson through various stages of 
life down to the end of the Revolution. He de- 
votes several pages to each on the topics of 
family origins, education, courtship and mar- 
riage, acquisition of wealth, entry into poli- 
tics, and the making of a revolutionary. In the 
early years of the Revolution (1775-1778) he 
compares their development: Washington learn- 
ing the art of war and military command, Ad- 
ams a hard-working leader of Congress, Jeffer- 
son the liberal reformer in Virginia. Then 
comes a stage (1779-1780) when all three are 
marking time: Washington in the siege of 
New York, Adams on frustrating missions to 
France and the Netherlands, Jefferson vegetat- 
ing at Monticello and coping as governor. The 
final stage is "victory": Washington at York- 
town, quashing the Newburgh conspiracy, 
and resigning in triumph; Adams in the peace 
negotiations; and Jefferson vindicated and re- 
covering politically. 

Ferling certainly succeeds in providing stu- 
dents and casual readers with a good story, 
nicely written. But he has little to offer schol- 
ars. His three characters interact, but they 
rarely reinforce one another. There is no evi- 
dence that the sum of their collaboration is 
greater than their individual contributions (as, 
at least arguably, happened with the later col- 
laboration of Jefferson and James Madison). 
Despite the historical trend toward the "un- 
derside," there are good recent biographies of 
all three men. Scholars will do as well to con- 
sult them. 

Norman K. Risjord 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


jeffersons Empire: The Language of American 
Nationhood. By Peter S. Onuf. (Charlottes- 
ville: University Press of Virginia, 2000. xiv, 
250 pp. $27.95, isbn 0-8139-1930-4.) 


Peter S. Onuf, in this stimulating book, ex- 
plores Thomas Jeffersons image of a new im- 
perial nation, one not built on "force or fear" 
but drawing its authority from the "consent of 
the governed" and that would be sustained in 
"an affectionate union" dedicated to the prin- 
ciples set forth in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. In nve closely reasoned and clearly ex- 
plicated chapters, some of which have 
appeared elsewhere, Onuf explains this vision 
and how well Jefferson understood what the 
new nation would become. 

Jeffersons conception of American nation- 
hood, Onuf argues, has been the "touchstone" 
for future generations of Americans. His re- 
publican empire had no metropolis, and it re- 
jected the aristocratic, monarchical, corrupt 
old regime. His was an "empire for liberty" 
that emphasized equal rights and required that 
a "virtuous and vigilant citizenry" be able to 
defend its liberties against internal and exter- 
nal threats. 

He believed that the states' republican con- 
stitutions and their equal Standing under the 
federal compact would ensure continuing 
peace. States and people would relate on an 
equal and like-minded basis. New states 
would have equal Status with the old. There 
would be no party divisions. Partisan and sec- 
tional differences would not be tolerated, and 
the boundary between the Old and the New 
World would be clearly drawn. All of this was 
fraught with difficulty, as the cases of Native 
Americans and Africans suggest. 

Jefferson believed that Indians were not 
different from whites but that they were in a 
different stage of development. Further, they 
resisted change and were "too different to be 
welcomed into the family of nations." If they 
followed the path toward republican civiliza- 
tion he was prepared to help, but this proved 
elusive, and he had no qualms about taking 
over their lands. 

He was, Onuf argues, unalterably opposed 
to slavery, but he suspected that blacks were 
inferior to whites. Blacks and whites were two 
distinct nations, both of which were the prod- 
uct of British despotism. But blacks were a 
captive people and had to be forcibly re- 
strained. If slaves were freed, they would re- 
member past injuries and resort to warfare. 
Freedom and amalgamation were not options 
because of enmity and because racial mixing 
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would result in the degradation of the white 
nation. Expatriation and colonization, which 
he favored, did not work, and he turned to the 
"diffusion" of slavery throughout the nation. 

Jefferson was optimistic about the success 
of his vision after his election in 1800, but the 
debate over the admission of Missouri as a 
slave State brought despair. His claims of "state 
equality, self-constitution, and non-interfer- 
ence" were now opposed by assertions that 
"regimes founded on slavery could not be re- 
publican because they were not based on the 
free consent of their peoples." The natural 
rights argument of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence "was turned against the equally nat- 
ural right of the states to assert their equality 
and independence and thus join in an affec- 
tionate union." 

Professor Onuf is no JefFersonian apologist — 
his is a balanced analysis. If you want to un- 
derstand Jefferson's political thought, this 
book is essential reading. 

Emory G. Evans 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


Duel: Alexander Hamilton, Aaron Burr, and the 
Future of America. By Thomas Fleming. (New 
York: Basic, 1999. xiv, 446 pp. $30.00, isbn 
0-465-01736-3.) 

Republican Empire: Alexander Hamilton on 
War and Free Government. By Karl- Friedrich 
Walling. (Lawrence: University Press of Kan- 
sas, 1999. xii, 356 pp. $40.00, isbn 0-7006- 
0970-9.) 

Thomas Jefferson and the Education of a Citi- 
zen. Ed. by James Gilreath. (Hanover: Univer- 
sity Press of New England, 1999. xvi, 383 pp. 
$40.00, isbn 0-8444-0965-0.) 

Though early American political history has 
long been in decline, the leading statesmen of 
the early United States have remained peren- 
nial favorites for publishers, authors, and 
scholars. Indeed, there almost seems to be an 
inverse relationship between interest in the 
Founders and the centrality of political his- 
tory to the discipline as a whole. As the latter 
wanes, the former waxes and waxes. The three 


works under review here are only the tip of an 
iceberg that seems to be getting larger all the 
time. 

Founder studies being as fashion-plagued 
as any other area of scholarship, it should come 
as no surprise that up-close-and-personal nar- 
ratives are currently in vogue and that a spate 
of recent work has focused on the early repub- 
lic's most dysfunctional and ultimately violent 
relationship, that between the New York lead- 
ers Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr. 
Thomas Flemings Duel is one of four books 
published since 1998 that devote substantial 
attention to Burr and Hamilton, and the vol- 
umes by Fleming, Arnold Rogow, Roger 
Kennedy, and Joseph Ellis will soon be joined 
by Joanne Freeman's forthcoming study. A 
prolific novelist and populär historian, Flem- 
ing has produced the most enjoyable and least 
controversial entry in the series thus far. Rely- 
ing on the letters of Burr and Hamilton along 
with various biographies, the major New York 
newspapers of the period, and an influential 
article by Freeman, Fleming sets the dispute 
firmly within the context of early national and 
New York politics. To an admirable degree, we 
follow the thoughts and machinations of Burr 
and Hamilton equally, along with those of 
their most prominent allies and enemies. 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams are here, 
but so are figures who will be less familiär to 
the general readership the book aims for, such 
as Burr 's "Little Band" of henchmen and the 
Clinton and Livingston families who tri- 
umphed politically over both duelists. Flem- 
ing also devotes a surprisingly large amount of 
Space to the career of Napoleon Bonaparte up 
to 1804, not only in his role as the driver of 
many important events that Burr and Hamil- 
ton lived through but also as a kind of role 
model for both men. 

Flemings main purpose is to teil a good 
story, and he succeeds wonderfully in this 
task. At the same time, the book also contains 
a fairly clear Interpretation. Like many writers 
on the topic, Fleming wants to invest Burr and 
Hamiltons "interview" with immense signifi- 
cance, to see it as a great turning point in de- 
termining the "future of America" (as invoked 
in his sub title). Yet Flemings text does not 
really support that hope, depicting the two men 
as quite similar in their situations and aspira- 


